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The Editor Says: 


Another step has been taken by the Columbi 
Scholastic Press Association to make its place j 
the field of school publications more secure and t 
assure its members that its talk about high ideals 
is not merely a shallow phrase. We have become 
an affiliated organization of the National Educa 
tion Association. There are three classes of mem: 
bership in this great educational organization; 
There are departments, such as the department 
of superintendents, the elementary teachers, and 
others embracing the several divisions into whic 
our educational world is divided; then there are 
the affiliated organizations, such as the state and 
local teachers associations. It is to this group into 
which the C. S. P. A. has been admitted. The 
third division consists of allied organizations which 
meet at the time the conventions of the N. E. A 
are held and the announcements of whose meet 
ings are printed in the general program of the 
convention. An affiliated member has a vote in 
the representative assembly of the National Edu. 
cation Association. 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association be 
lieves that school publications are a distinct part 
of the educational world and that they should re 
main within the school only so long as they fit 
into the life of the students. They should remain 
entirely a publication by, for and of the student 
body. True and current educational practice and 
theory look upon any and all incentives for cat: 
rying on the regular work of the school other 
than that which has as its source the personal, 
mental and spiritual acquisitions of the child, a 
foreign to the proper conception of what a school 
should be. A child should not be stimulated t 
carry on his school work by foreign incentives 
such as money awards. Neither should a student 
write for his school publication with the same 
thought in mind. If he did, is it not possible that 
he would seek the same reward for all his work 
in school?—and we all know how we feel about 
the paid athlete. It does not take very much at 
gument to show this comparison. 


The C. S. P. A. is very proud indeed that it has 
been able to affiliate with the National Education 
Association and by this means to subscribe to the 
ideals which have made that organization the 
greatest of its kind in the world. We feel right 
at home in such company and we know that out 
members are honored when the Association itself 
has achieved such a position. 


JOSEPH M. MURPHY 
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“ohe Editor Looks "Em Over 


ACH year some department of the faculty of the 

Roosevelt High School, Yonkers, New York, “under- 

takes the sponsorship of an issue of the ‘Crimson 
Echo.’ The English teachers, the history teachers, the 
mathematics teachers have all had their fling. This year, 
contrary to the arrangement to be expected in a Leap Year, 
the Faculty ‘Echo’ is in the hands of the MEN—a mi- 
nority group of the faculty, who in a season customarily 
distinguished by feminine initiative, thus assert and dem- 
onstrate their eternal superiority.” 

There were six men who comprised the staff with four 
other contributing members, who were responsible for the 
April 28 issue. 

ees 


For the last two issues of the term, a new system of col- 
lecting money for the “Mechanic Arts Cogswheel,” Saint 
Paul, Minnesota, is to be tried. “On the Wednesday be- 
fore the Cogwheel comes out, the money will be collected 
by the room captains. If any students forget their money, 
payments may be made on Thursday. The room captain 
will keep a record of those who have paid and turn in the 
money to the floor captain. By this method the exact num- 
ber of Cogwheels wanted will be printed and there will be 
no extras. The Cogwheels will be distributed on Friday, 
but none will be sold except when the student has been 
absent on Wednesday or Thursday. Names will be checked 
from the absence list.” 


* * * 


April 29 was the date that the staff of the Tucson, Ari- 
zona, High School released its four-page humor sheet, 
“The Kactus Komical”, instead of the regular “Cactus 
Chronicle.” Its volume was “three pints” and its ears, “We 
Print Nothing But the Truth And Very, Very Little of 
That.” Some of the engravings were antique, to say the 
least, and pre-prohibition. 

Judging from the content, one could very easily note 
that the faculty came in for its share of publicity. 


* * * 


Promoted by the Men Teachers Union of Chicago, a 
series of broadcasts, to acquaint the citizens with the ex- 
cellence and economy of the Chicago schools, was started 
March 14 and will continue until next February. 

The superintendent and his 
assistants, as well as principals, 
teachers and university in- 
structors, presented accurate 
information about the progress 
of education in all its phases. 

e's 
In the April 21 issue of the 

Harding Bee Hive,” Harding 
Junior High, Steubenville, 
Ohio, the pupils of the print- 
ing classes gave an excellent 
example of the four-color 
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“A Living Thing” 


“A newspaper is a living thing. 
or it’s not a newspaper. It has personality, ideas, 
convictions and individuality,” was a statement 
made by Mr. Oliver D. Sherman of the Chicago 
Tuberculosis Institute at a meeting for editors 
and faculty advisers of junior and senior high 
school publications of Chicago on April 13. 


process on which they were then working. The one-column 
engraving of a young lady was printed by four ninth grade 
boys under the supervision of Mr. R. Randolph Karch. 

This same issue carried almost one-half of one column 
of “Bee Hive Adlets” for which a fee of three cents per line 
was charged. Here is a depression idea for other publica- 
tions. 

o> e 


Imagine rising at 4 A. M. to attend a Sunrise Prom! 
Well, it was successfully carried out by the “Teachers Col- 
lege News” of Charleston, Illinois, on April 25. The morn- 
ing was filled “with unusual thrills, sensational exposures, 
histrionic occurrences and startling happenings.” All for 
the benefit of the school’s newspaper. 


¢ * * 


Featuring the alumnae, “The Stratford Traveller” of 
Stratford College, Danville, Virginia, printed a special four- 
page photogravure section of its five-column paper. Modes 
of dress, difference in types of games, class rooms, in- 
creased beauty of the campus were “played up” photog- 
raphically and pictorially in contrasting yesteryear with to- 
day. Surely this was a graphic way to present the school 
to its alumnae. 

#2 


In Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohio, a news- 
paper committee has been selected by the junior class to 
supervise the proposed class newspaper. The plan is to 
distribute the paper free of charge to all 11A class members. 


a 


Three former staff members of the ““Wah-Sha-She”, Paw- 
huska, Oklahoma, High School newspaper, are now on the 
staff of the “Osage County News” of Pawhuska. John 
Ruth, Lowell Wedge and Doc Engleman are the former 
students who are now employed thus. 

* + % 

Even printing is done at sea if one can judge from the 
fact that linotype machines are operated aboard twenty- 
eight naval vessels, six ocean liners and two other liners that 
are in the course of construction, according to the March 
issue of “The Linotype News.” 

oe 


Page the Monster Depression! In Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
a fourteen-page edition of 
the “Tourney News” was re- 
leased on the occasion of the 
annual regional basketball 
tournament, March 4. This 
annual journalistic achieve- 
ment was accomplished 
through the co-operation of 
the staffs of the three high 
schools, Central, North Side 
and South Side. 


“South Side, as host, was in 
(Continued on Page 10) 


It has a soul, 


One 





Poetry Page—Scintillating Spring 


Selected from the “Maroon and White”, Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, New York 


The Holland Tunnel 
WE stopped,— 


A few coins were dropped into an 
eager hand; 

How mercenary a thing 
For such mystic wonders: 
Delights that perhaps 
Escape the thoughts 
Of those who travel daily. 
But to me,— 
The thrill of my first trip through a 

place 
Of such irreproachable workmanship, 
Will perhaps linger— 
A striking memory. 
But before I might be 
Considered slightly shaded, 
For speaking of the ordinary 
I will stop 
And keep my memory—the apocalypse 

of the commonplace 
To myself. 

—Hazel Jean Lewis 


Five Girls 

ND there is one whose name 

Is the chiming of a silver bell, 
Whose eyes are the deep homes 
Of ardent fires. 
I never see her but I fancy 
She hears the wild wind call 
And sees strange visions 
Beyond our mortal sight. 


And yet another whose name 

Is coolly caressing 

Like the soft satin 

Of a pink-white petal. 

Her whole being is like a flower, 
So slender and cleanly poised, 
So eternally flushed 

With the wonder of youth. 


And one whom I know 

Is so pretty and gracious 

I think—long, long ago 

She was a princess 

Ruling with wisdom and dignity 

And holding the hearts of her sub- 


jects. 


She is the playful breeze that rustles 
the aspens 

Till they clap their hands for glee; 

She is the mighty wind 

That stirs the deep ocean depths. 


Have you ever heard her laugh? 
It is like the tinkling 
Of tiny crystals 
Falling. 
—Eleanor G. Anderson 


Two 


Comparison 
WAYING, 
Sighing, 
Drooping, 
Dying: 
The graceful willow tree. 
Heart is 
Broken, 
Words un- 
Spoken, 
Sadder, wiser, me. 
—Alice Adrienson 


Ballad 
HERE is a disappointment 
In such blue of sky. 
I cannot hear the birds, 
For Love has passed me by. 


I saw you from my turret 

When you walked in silk disdain; 
My soul thrilled to your beauty; 
My heart, it loved in vain. 


I reverently sent you 

A rose from Love’s hair torn; 

You kept it for its color 

And sent me back the thorn. 
—Clara Mannheimer 


One Apri! I Remember 
ONE April I remember 
(Oh, it was long ago) 
You caught for me the loveliness 
Of young Spring’s golden glow. 


You found the first brave violets 

Struggling all unseen. 

You warned me Spring would not re- 
main 

For long in maiden green. 


And so 

smooth 
But one which others walked around. 
How could I know that where I stood 
Was hollow underground? 


we went. 


My path was 


The birds are lilting gaily. 

(They mock me—this I know} 
The world pulsates with beauty; 
But my heart beats long and slow. 


April, Golden April, 

Is knocking at my door. 

I look but cannot see her; 
I live—but love no more. 


I see you still as first we met; 
Your words were few but—oh, my 
dear— 


Now you are gone— 

I am alone 

And Spring is grey this year. 
—Kathleen Sheehan 


A Trio of Triolets 


Songs 
M Y songs are all of lovely things, 
I have so many tunes. 
Each word’ seems girt with 
wings: 
My songs are all of lovely things. 
I sing of stars, and fairy rings, 
And moon-beams swathed ruins, 
My songs are all of lovely things 
I have so many tunes! 
Words 

Beloved, words are empty things. 
I love by smiles and deeds, 
And not by constant chatterings. 
And so my light heart softly sings 
Its little unheard creeds. 
Beloved, words are empty things, 
I love by smiles and deeds! 

Call 
The wind is calling . . 
To follow it away. 
To travel over hill and sea— 
The wind is calling, calling me. 
And I must answer its wild plea 
This drear and wretched day. 
The wind is calling, calling me 
To follow it away! 


—Alice M. Adrienson 


silver 


. calling me 


To A Ferry Boat 
A S early every morn I go 
Upon my schoolward way, 
I turn to watch the ferry ply 
Across the sparkling bay. 


Oh, many vessels I can see, 
All bound for shores remote; 
241] sSuisgsyzeay Aw yjnd ued auou 3ng 


The stub-nosed ferry boat. 


Just like an old plow horse, she cuts 
A furrow in the bay, 

And then the stern becomes the bow 
To plow the other way. 


I long to leave my books behind 
To sail the wind-kissed bay; 

To hear the creaking paddles splash 
To feel the salty spray. 


And when with lessons I have done, 
Toward the close of day, 
I'll hasten to the ferry slip, 
And sail across the bay. 
—Carolyn Miller 
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HERE was once a king whose chief 

delight was in hearing stories and 

whose daughter was fast ap- 
proaching the age for marriage. So he 
made a proclamation, that if any man 
would tell him a story that lasted for- 
ever, he would make him his heir and 
give him the princess, his daughter, in 
marriage; but if anyone should pre- 
tend that he could tell such a story and 


should fail, he would lose his head. 


A youth of Galveston, hearing of 
this proclamation, armed himself with 
wisdom from “The Book of Knowl- 
edge” and set out to seek the king’s 
court. He finally arrived, presented 
himself at the palace, and immediately 
began his story: 


“O king, there was built in my native 
city, Galveston, in the State of Texas, 
2 grain elevator, Elevator B, which for 
its size and capacity stands first. As a 
pansy is to an oak tree, so is your palace 
to this structure. One day the urge 
came upon me to explore this vast 
building. Its nearest wall seemed to 
lean toward me, blotting out the sky 
and making the place where I stood 
night. My knees shook, but I sum- 
moned up courage and stepped into 
the yawning mouth. On the right, 
numerous box cars were being unload- 
ed. The doors were torn off, and the 
wheat within scraped out by electric 
scrapers into a hole in the floor. From 
there it was brought by powerful fans 
and belts to the bins. The air was a 
choking fog of wheat dust; goblin fig- 
ures with handkerchiefs tied over their 
mouths and noses could be seen dimly. 
I thought that by some chance I had 
entered the lower regions, but the 
sound of voices reassured me. 

“I ascended, by elevator, to the third 
floor. There I beheld a strange sight. 
Side by side, several floors high, were 
numerous belts winding swiftly, seem- 
ingly going nowhere. On some gleam- 
ed rough gold—wheat. Picking my 
way cautiously through this thicket, I 
came upon numerous black holes, the 
mouths of bins into which the wheat 
was emptied for storing. What a death, 
@ death beyond the imagination of you 
or your wisest men, would occur if one 
slipped into one of these. The floor 


was very slick with wheat dust pounded 
Fear took hold 
the very marrow of my bones. I 
stepped back hurriedly—almost into a 
hole back of me. 


ee 
On the next floor were stupendous 
machines for 


. 2 smooth surface. 
° 


weighing stupendous 
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A Story That Has No En 


By GEORGE TACQUARD 


2emounts of wheat. From windows on 
the side could be seen the cylinder- 
shaped bins shapely but enormous. 
Each one was in size and shape greater 
than the Tower of Babel. And they 
were but children of the great building! 

“IT followed many winding stair- 
cases. Looking down, I saw what re- 
sembled a giant corkscrew, winding 
around and around until it blurred into 
nothing. My head whirled, and I hur- 
riedly entered a nearby room of gi- 
gantic proportions. To one side were 
the engines that control the supply of 
wheat let into a ship’s hold. Looking 
from a window, I could see far below 
2 ship which was greater than a thou- 
sand, aye, ten thousand of your ships. 
Over its hold hovered numerous tube- 
like appendages, the arms of the build- 
ings. A bell rang. In a few seconds 
a brilliant flow of yellow spurted from 
one tube into the ship’s partitioned 
hold. It was a fascinating sight, a 
sight to delight even thine eyes, O 
king. 

“T ascended to the last main floor. 
Here were electrical machines—round, 
squat figures of iron, little showing 
their potential power. These machines, 
I learned, possessed a strength to which 
the charge of a mad bull elephant is 
nothing. These monsters were strong- 


Elevator B at Galveston, Texas, whose 
endless flow of wheat formed the theme of 
“A Story That Has No End.” 


George Knox Tacquard, a senior in Ball 
High School, Galveston, Texas, is editor-in- 
chief of “The Purple Quill”, which was 
awarded second place in the recent C.S.P.A. 
contest. George is seventeen years old and 
has ambitions to become a chemical engi- 
Working on “The Purple Quill” is 
a tradition in his family, as both of his 


neer. 


sisters were editors before him 


ly attached to the floor so they could 
not escape. 

“With many a backward glance, I 
stepped into the elevator that shot up, 
up, to the very top of the tower. I 
stepped out on to a shelled enclosure, 
surrounded by concrete balustrades. 
The sky was bluer and the wind 
stronger than below. I stepped to the 
parape.. I clutched the top tightly. 
Never before had I witnessed a sight 
so beautiful, so awe-inspring. Below 
was Galveston. Its vari-hued roofs 
gave it color; its white buildings, state- 
liness; its many trees, beauty; and the 
sky and Gulf, a perfectly blended 
frame. It was Galveston—Port and 
Playground of the South. 

“It was many minutes before I could 
tear myself away from this sight, O 
king. But the desire to see once more 
the loading of ships called me. I re- 
entered the building and returned to 
the window looking over on the ship 
below, where the wheat was being load- 
ed. Again a bell clanged. A bushel 
of wheat slid down the tube into the 
ship’s hold. And then another bushel 
slid down the tube into the ship’s hold. 
And then another .. .” On the sec- 
ond day the king was informed that 
this ship was loaded and left for Liver- 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Editorials - - = That Commend 


Selections by the staff of “The Cri- 
terion”, Bridgeport, Conn. Comments 


by the editor, Monroe Beardsley. 


T is hard to praise without giving 
offense or exaggerating or being 
insincere in wholesale congratu- 

lation. 

The editorials which have been se- 
lected this month have been chosen 
for the adroit manner in which praise 
is given and because they represent 
five different types of commendations. 
The following one from “The Lincoln 
News” of Tacoma, Washington, praises 
social service. It begins upon a low 
and sorrowful note, and ends upon a 
note of praise and optimism. 


Lincoln Aids the Needy 
HUNGER and want will undoubtedly 


be rampant in Tacoma this winter. 
There will be many homeless, ill-clad 
people, without income, trying to sur- 
vive the terrors of unemployment, 
helpless in the face of dire need. 

It is such unfortunates as these who 
will be sustained by the generous offer- 
ings of those students of Lincoln High 
who contributed all they possibly could 
to the drives staged this semester. Their 
unselfishness will assist many other stu- 
dents who could not otherwise afford 
to continue their high school educa- 
tion. 

The support given to the play pre- 
sented last Saturday will aid many Lin 
coln students. The $228.00 contributed 
to the Red Cross fund will give assist. 
ance to more students than have ever 
before been helped by Lincoln’ High. 
The Community Chest drive will also 
do its part. 

Through their increased contribu- 
tions this year, the students of Lincoln 
High have shown their ability to realize 
and cope with the most serious of situa- 
tions. 

oF oF 
This editorial from “The Central 

High Times” of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
home to the reader the real 
significance of honors. The reader is 
a little jealous of the winners, and feels 


brings 


eager to strive for the honor. 


Winning Honors 
AST Friday one hundred and 


twenty-three graduating seniors 
were presented with bronze pins. For 
at least two and one-half years those 
one hundred and twenty-three have 
been studying diligently and faithfully, 


Four 


striving to make the most of the op- 
portunities which Central offers them. 
They have made school stvdies their 
paramount business, as it should be, 
and as a consequence they have been 
consisten: in acquiring A’s aud B’s on 
their report cards. 

Intrinsically those pins have little 
value, but, as symbols, they are price- 
less. They stand for hours of con- 
scientious work, for constant effort, for 
the respect and admiration which both 
teachers and pupils feel for their pos- 
sessors. They bear mute witness to the 
fact that ambition and the willingness 
to do the daily task never go unno- 
ticed or unrewarded. They stand for 
scholarship—and notwithstanding the 
social and athletic honors that seem so 
prominent nowadays, scholarship hon- 
ors are still the most coveted and the 
most important. 


In the years to come when so many 
of the June graduates will look back 
upon their high school days and won- 
der whether perhaps they did not 
spend too much of their time in high 
school on things of little consequence 
and not enough on their studies, there 
will be one hundred and twenty-three 
who can point with pride at a bronze 
pin and know that their opportunities 
were not wasted. 

7 7 7 
The editorial from “The Central 

High Register” Omaha, Nebraska, 

about a new auditorium, takes up the 

difficult task of offering praise and yet 

driving home a point. Even if one 
knows nothing about the school, he is 
left in appreciation of the effort that 
brought the new auditorium, and in 
admiration for the pupils. 


Grand Auditorium—Great Opera 
F OR years Central has produced 


operas worthy of professional pre- 
sentation; and for years Central has pa- 
tiently allowed these notable produc- 
tions to be shown in our famous, or 
rather infamous, “cracker-box.” No 
more fitting a dedication program 
could have been planned than to have 
the opera to be the first of Central’s 
many achievements to take advantage 
of the new auditorium. 


Since time immemorial, seemingly, 
we have been casting jealous eyes at 
Tech’s mammoth auditorium with its 
splendid stage equipment. Time and 
time again Central has had those hopes 
for an addition revived, and each time 


we have seen some other Omaha 
schools receive beneficial improve- 
ments; while with a stoic grace, we, 
still cherishing a faint hope, sat down 
in the familiar old auditorium with its 
numerous defects. 

It has been something of a struggle 
to get the new building, as we all know. 
Now it is up to us to manifest our ap- 
preciation, not by all sorts of awed ex- 
clamations, but by the decent treatment 
that a building for which we have so 
struggled deserves. 

q Y q 
In “Central High News”, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota, is a good example of 
an editorial commending a dramatic 
production. Here the development is 
made effective by means of thought- 
provoking questions and answers. 


HE staging of “Tiger House”, the 

three-act mystery play, Friday night, 
was a splendid example of co-opera- 
tion among the Central students. The 
members of the Mimes and Mummers, 
sponsors of the play, the stage crew, 
and the student body as a whole all did 
their part to assure the success of the 
production. 

Upon the decision of the alumni and 
the faculty not to stage a Comedy Con- 
cert this year, the Mimes and Mum- 
mers received permission to put on 
“Tiger House” in place of the annual 
spring revue. As this idea of the school 
dramatic club staging a play and charg- 
ing admissions was purely an experi- 
ment, there were many things that 
would be necessary to make the play 
a success. Some of the questions that 
only the play itself could answer were: 
Would the attendance be sufficient to 
cover the expenses of staging the pro- 
duction? Could the stage crew master 
the intricate lighting system that would 
be necessary to give the proper effect? 
And would the students in the play 
work hard enough to master the dif- 
ferent roles? 


The questions are now answered. 
The attendance was so good that the 
club realized a considerable profit; the 
stage crew, through diligent work, mas- 
tered all the lighting, and in addition 
built several properties that were need- 
ed; and the actors did their part to 
make the play a success. 

Two other points are made clear: 
first, that a production like this can 
become an annual event if sanctioned 
by the school authorities, and second, 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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“What Kind of School Publicity 


S MY contribution to the dis- 
A cussion today, I should like to re- 

port some important facts I gath- 
ered in recent interviews with editors 
at “The New York Times.” I want to 
outline briefly the policy and practice 
of a great newspaper in regard to its 
treatment of news about neighboring 
schools. 


Let us forget for a moment the world 
wide and national news, which must 
necessarily be accorded precedent over 
all other types of stories, and think 
only of those pages within a great news- 
paper. 

As sponsors or advisers of your 
school paper, you no doubt also serve 
as publicity directors for the school. 


The news department of “The 
Times” considers it the finest kind of 
cooperation when you mail a memor- 
andum one week in advance—briefly 
stating the who, what, when, where and 
why of a coming event at the school. 
Address the News Department of “The 
New York Times,” Times Square, New 
York, Attention Suburban Editor. 

A good memo with all the meat in it 
is preferred to a story, as it avoids 
duplication. In the meantime “The 
Times” correspondent in your district 
may be planning to cover that event. 
If your tip is relayed to him from the 
main desk, he loses no time. 


OW, the important question: What 
is acceptable to the editor? 

Close study of school news in “The 
Times” reveals two types—spread news 
and spot news. 

Spread news appears only in the 
Sunday issue, (Editorial Section) and 
deals with trends in the field of edu- 
cation. Many articles signed by lead- 
ing educators of national importance 
appear each week. 

Spot news—appears as it happens. 
It includes facts such as: 

Educational Conferences . that are 
likely to be of interest beyond the com- 
munity itself. (For instance—a local 
parent-teachers’ meeting has no news 
value elsewhere and seldom gets into 


“The New York Times.”) 
Outstanding honors—won by stu- 
dents, such as scholarship awards (a 
picture of the individual in glossy print 
is glady received to accompany the 
story.) 
Expansion programs—new buildings 
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Is Acceptable?” 


By MISS SALLY MARTIN 


Gare= the following talk is applied to the local conditions of the 

New Jersey teachers, its general theme may be applied to any lo- 
cality. Miss Martin of the Educational Service Department of “The 
New York Times” made this address at a round-table discussion on 


school press problems at the New Jersey State Teachers’ Association 


meeting at New Brunswick, May 7. 


or an annex are of general interest. 
Your memo can be mailed when an- 
nouncement is made of the adoption 
of the building plans. 

Dedications and openings of new 
buildings are interesting. In fact, any 
activity of your school which is of a 
unique and pioneering nature is very 
good news because it will interest other 
schools. Your criterion as to the ac- 
ceptability is: 

“Will this be of interest beyond our 
own community?” We must not for- 
get the old rule that holds true in 
every newspaper office—nothing is 
guaranteed to appear in print. 

You all see the New Jersey Section 
of “The New York Times” Sunday 
Rotogravure news. Its pages are re- 
served for news about this community 
alone. The Roto editor selects photo- 
graphs for their pictorial beauty and 
news value. 

Your point of contact with the Roto- 
gravure section is again the memo ad- 
dressed to “The Editor of The New 
Jersey Picture Section” about two 
weeks in advance of the event. 

This editor prefers that all informa- 
tion and suggestions as to stories to be 
covered, arrive in memo form. He 
can then very easily arrange to send 
“New York Times” photographers out. 


A condition exists in the brown sec- 
tion which does not apply to the pro- 
duction of daily issue—(the black and 
white.) One whole page of roto is 
made up at a time—that is—etched on 
one cylinder. Once a picture is on 
this cylinder it is on to stay. In fact, 
it cannot be recalled without changing 
the entire cylinder, at the cost of from 
$500 to $2500. Of course, we own our 
own roto plant and can therefor take 
some liberties with our mechanical de- 
partment in an emergency. 


YPES of pictures are—feature pic- 
tures and spot news pictures. 


Feature pictures include fine gardens, 
interesting sculpture or something per- 
manent such as a beautiful building. 
They add to the aesthetic enjoyment 
and education of the reader. 


Now—spot news pictures: Action 


pictures are spot news pictures. 


When the high school glider club 
takes the air, when the oratorical con- 
test is won or a track record is broken 
—that’s pictorial spot news. Also, the 
camera may catch the presentation of 
a trophy or the leading characters in 
the pageant. 


Photographs of large groups are not 
acceptable as such pictures do lend 
themselves to reproduction. 


OW in regard to your sport news— 

It is the aim of the sports de- 

partment of “The New York Times” 

to list the results of every athletic con- 

test held between high schools in the 
eastern area. 


For instance, the front page of the 
sports section of “The Times” of No- 
vember 8, carried in the 2-column cent- 
er box, among others, the names of 
120 New Jersey High Schools—the 
scores of 60 football games played in 
New Jersey. 


This feat is accomplished by holding 
the space open after the page is made 
up until the very moment of going to 
press. Often the linotype operator is 
casting the slugs from telegrams sent 
in by correspondents, who are required 
to report all games in their territory. 


Should your game ever be omitted, 
inadvertently, please write to the sports 
department immediately so that speed- 
ier service can be established. It is a 
risk to wire the results yourself as 
telegraphic communications between 
Times Square and Chicago is quicker 
than between Times Square and Ho- 


boken. 
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‘Now Is the Time To Plan 
for Next Year 


LANNING a definite program for 
P the subscription campaign for 
next September may seem early, 
but no time is better than the present. 
Since a request for some information 
as to “just how it’s done” was received 
in April, several letters have been mail- 
ed to various advisers for the purpose 
of pooling the results of the efforts. 
One of the first answers came from 
Miss Anne M. McWeeney, adviser of 
“The Tattler,” Nashua (N. H.) High 
School publication. 
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Plan Circulation Campaign 
T the opening of the school year in 
September, our magazine was faced 
with a microscopic bank balance and 
the prospects of a small subscription 
list, since Nashua is largely a mill town 
and the mills were running only part 
time on a 43 percent cut. It has been 


customary to open our subscription 
campaign with an assembly program 
and it had to be inexpensive, because 


of our bank account, but one which 
would be effective in arousing interest 
in “The Tattler.” After considering 
and rejecting several plans, we finally 
decided upon the following one. 

A paper mill supplied us with sheets 
of cardboard five feet by three and one- 
half in size. With these sheets the art 
department made a large-sized repro- 
duction of “The Tattler”, devoting one 
page to each department of the maga- 
zine. The name of one department 
was cut out of black paper and pasted 
across the top of the page. Below it 
was an enlargement of the cut which 
is used to illustrate that department. 
A special cover was drawn which was 
later made into a cut for the magazine. 

The manual training department 
made an easel two feet above the floor 
to hold the magazine, giving the whole 
thing a height of about seven feet. 

The day of the assembly the easel, 
bearing the magazine, was placed on 
the stage of the auditorium in front 
of the drawn curtains. At the sound 
of a trumpet call, two freshmen, chosen 
for their diminutive size, and dressed 
in Boy Scout uniforms, stepped out to 
either side of the easel and saluted. 
They then explained in unison the pur- 
pose of the assembly and as each page 
was turned they told of the depart- 
ments in the verses which follow: 


Fair folk of Nashua High, we here 
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present 
This sample “Tattler” and ’tis our in- 
tent 
To render you such perfect satisfaction 
That you will have at once the right 
reaction, 
And for the “Tattler” feel your cash 
well spent. 
Editorials 
To mould the thought, instruct the 
mind, 
Material here you'll find 
Constructive, clear, concise and clever 
You can’t afford to miss it, ever. 
Literary 
For poems or amusing tales 
On subjects which may vary 
Just turn through other sections 
To the one marked “Literary.” 


Book Reviews 
Are you a book worm? Then take note 
This is a page on which you'll dote. 
Our book reviews will here reveal 
Impressions other students feel. 
School Notes 
Notes about people, perhaps even you; 
Meetings a plenty, assemblies few. 
Notes about doings both merry and 
solemn— 
All these are reported in the School 
Notes Column. 
Spectator 
How often have you wished to be 
A fly upon the wall to see 
And hear the things folks say and do— 
Well, this page brings that chance to 
you, 
To see and hear all through the eye 
Of Johnny and Amelia Fly. 
Personals 
Stories, wisecracks, puns, and jokes 
By the school’s most witty folks 
Are in Personals. 


Sports 
Here’s a page you all enjoy 
Of interest to girl and boy. 
The page called “Sports” will bring 
your cheers; 
Here’s where athletic news appears. 
Alumni 
Our section called “Alumni Notes” 
Will bring you great enjoyment 
With news of those in college now 
Or fighting unemployment. 
Exchanges 
School magazines from near and far 
Each month are judged within, 
We tell them what we think they are— 
What their best things have been. 


Advertisers 
Ads support the paper 
So you must patronize 
Our loyal Nashua merchants, 
Prove, “It pays to advertise.” 


And now for our plea, 

Kind friends as you hear 

Of the talent put forth, 

The work and the skill 

For only a dollar and a quarter per 
year, 

Don’t you want to possess it? 

You can if you will! 

The total cost of this program was 
$1.20, which was spent on paint for the 
pictures illustrating each department. 
The campaign for subscribers resulted 
in an increase of 80 percent over the 
previous year. 
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Beat the Depression 
ROM Mrs. Helen P. Hedges, ad- 
viser of the newspaper of the Hard- 
ing High School, Bridgeport, Connec- 
ticut, we learn: 

“Last year we launched our drive 
for circulation with an assembly at 
which the staff presented ‘Journalistic 
Jennie’, a farce, written and drilled by 
a young member of the faculty. This 
year we launched no campaign but ap- 
pointed a home room representative 
who has charge of his room. All rep- 
resentatives that keep a one hundred 
percent record are to be awarded a 
“Spectator” feather at the moving up 
assembly in June as are the regular 
staff members. 

“One hundred percent does not 
mean a paper for every child, but sixty- 
five papers sold in a room with an en- 
rollment of sixty-five. The faculty, 
outsiders and alumni may subscribe 
through the home room. Five cents 
is collected when the paper is received. 
We do not have yearly subscription 
rates. Our school is solidly behind the 
paper, probably because of the ad- 
viser’s relationship to the principal and 
his growing interest in the publication. 

“T hesitate to offer our scheme as a 
solution of depression ills because in 
any school where the administration is 
one hundred percent interested, the en- 
terprise must be a success. In Bridge- 
port, the business men are anxious to 
advertise in the paper because we ac- 
tually do patronize our advertisers. For 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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On Qui ive With Our Exchanges 


By ELAINE MARKUSON 


Columnist for “The Southerner”, South High, Minneapolis 


N order to facilitate news 

service for its readers, “The 

Southerner”, South High 
School newspaper, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, publishes a front page 
column called the Orange and 
Black World Review. Appearing 
at the head of the column is the 
following paragraph set in six 
point italic which is self explana- 
tory. 

This column, which 
feature of the Southerner, is devoted 
to the discussion of problems and 
projects, which are foremost in the 
world of high schools. 

Since the chief object of news 
service as understood by our ex- 
change editors is to select and 
herald outstanding news from 
different high schools in various 
sections of the United States, I 
take particular care not to show 
partiality by presenting the news 
from any restricted section of the 
country. For example, if for one 
issue I have written an article 
concerning activities at Lincoln 
High School, in Cleveland, Ohio, 
or Shorewood High School in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, the next 
time I make a special point to 
survey carefully papers from an- 
other part of the interior of the 
country or possibly the coast. I 
might for instance select interest- 
ing doings from the “Austin 
Times” of Chicago, Illinois, or 
from the Stadium High School 
in Tacoma, Washington. I also 
try to cover different types of pro- 
gressive doings in each successive issue. 


DVANCE readers go over the 

papers before they are filed. The 
readers mark (with colored pencil) all 
the articles which they think would be 
of interest to the school as a whole. 
This not only affords the news students 
a chance to enjoy reading the various 
papers but it helps them in cultivating 
judgment through attempting to select 
worthwhile articles which are of the 
most importance to the school. The 
selected papers are then labelled with 
a tag which bears the name “Orange 
and Black World Review Editor.” 

As soon as I enter the office I go to 
the exchange corner and read the ar- 
ticles which have been marked and de- 
cide whether or not they are important 
enough to receive consideration in the 
Orange and Black Column. Selections 


is a regular 
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their exchanges in a creative style. 
this than the syndicated-copy method. The theory and 
ethics of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association—to 
have the publication “of, for and by the students”—have 
been proven by Miss Helen 


Blaisdell is the faculty adviser of ‘'The Southerner.” 


Exchange Manager of 
“The Southerner” 


In the South High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
the keen and alert staff has been trained to write up 
How much better is 


instances such as this. 






News Service 


Orval Fenstad 


are not only made for the interest of 
the office, teachers, and students, but 
for the parents and public as well. 
After the most important data has 
been obtained, I then condense some 
of the most outstanding news items 
from the selected papers. I write a 
brief editorial commenting on how a 
similar project has been or might be 
carried on in our own school. This is 
done in order to bring our student 
readers into a closer and more personal 
contact with what is going on in the 


world of high schools. 


N the exchange department of South 
High, there are four departments, 
receiving, filing, mailing, and reading 
and writing for the Orange and Black 
World Review Column. 
During the fall of 1931 the staff was 
headed by Orval Fenstad, manager; 
Elaine Markuson, editor of the Orange 


Elaine Markuson 


Columnist for the 


and Black World Review; Gladys 
Sandell, an assistant, and Edward 
Lageson, filing clerk. 

With a mailing list of over one 
hundred and fifty, “The South- 
erner” bi-weekly sends copies to 
all papers in its own class which 
have received the All-American 
rating from the National Schol- 
astic Press Association or the 
highest rating from the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association. 

Seventy-five of the one hun- 
dred and fifty copies are sent to 
a selected list of citizens who are 
specially interested in high school 
progress today. Among these are 


included the members of the 
board of education, several 
prominent local judges, some 


editors of literary and journal- 
istic magazines, and to editors of 
all local metropolitan dailies. 


HE SOUTHERNER mail is 

received in the main office in 
a large wire basket several times 
daily. From there it is taken to 
the business office for checking in 
the manager’s record book. At 
convenient times during the day 
it is delivered to the editorial of- 
fice to be read and filed. 

Reading for the column and 
writing the condensed stories and 
editorials has already been ex- 
plained. After this work has 
been completed, the papers are 
placed in a wire tray for the filing 
clerk to sort. 

For the sake of efficient filing 
of our exchanges we have divided our 
United States map of exchanges into 
seven geographical sections: Atlantic, 
Pacific, Rocky Mountain, North Cen- 
tral, South Central, East Central, and 
South Eastern as is shown by the ac- 
companying map. Our files are labeled 
to correspond with these sections. At 
present, practically every state in the 
union is represented in our files by one 
or more exchanges. 

Any one desiring to use the files at 
any time may obtain the latest issue on 
the top of the pack in each pigeon 
hole and the earlier issues underneath 
in receding order of publication. 

Another feature of the exchange de- 
partment of the “Southerner” is a 
newspaper rack where the eight high 
school papers of Minneapolis and a 
representative selection from other high 


(Continued on Next Page) 


Seven 


SPECIMEN PAGE FROM RECORD BOOK 


Name 


Address 


12345678 





East Central (cont.) 
Michigan (cont.) 
N.—The Spectator 
C.—The Colt 
C.—Mirror—Class B 


Illinois 


N.—Empehi News 

C. N.—The Englewood Weekly 
N.—Lindblom Weekly 
N.—The Roosevelt Weekly 
C.—Austin Times 


Indiana 
C. N.—South Side Times 


C. N.—Northerner 


High School, Highland Park 
Northwestern High, Detroit 
Mt. Clemens 


Morgan Park, Chicago 
Englewood High, Chicago 
Lindblom High, Chicago 
Roosevelt Senior, Chicago 


Austin High, Chicago 


South Side High, Fort Wayne 
North Side High, Fort Wayne 


N stands for National, C for Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 


schools are kept. The rack has ten 
holders, each with six spindles. When 
a late paper of any of these schools 
arrives, it is immediately spindled on 
the rack for convenience of the editors. 


HE operation of the exchange de- 
partment of the South High School 
newspaper, “The Southerner”, includes 
the typing of the mailing wrappers. 


These are prepared in advance so that 
the entire exchange list is covered al- 
most simultaneously with the circula- 
tion of an issue to paid subscribers. 
On the date of publication, papers are 
also dispatched to all advertisers. Of 
the Southerners sent to other high 
schools, some travel half way across 
the Pacific to Hawaii, some go to 
Alaska, and a few to other remote 


points. 


“The Southerner” frequently is 
mailed to an individual not on the sub- 
scription list when it is considered the 
issue may prove of special interest to 
that person. This includes assembly 
speakers, persons who have given in- 
terviews to the Southerner, and others 
as may seem appropriate. 


After the wrappers have been typed 
and placed on the newspaper, they are 
checked off in a special part of the 
exchange notebook provided for that 
purpose. This having been com- 
pleted, the papers are assembled and 
mailed. 

Promptness and Accuracy Are Key- 
words for Service in South High’s 
Exchange Department. 


To the right—Here is an excellent sketch made of the 
corner of the Southerner room where facilities for ex- 


change work are maintained. 
Below: 
“The Southerner.” 


MAP OF THE N 

UNITED STATES 
Divided into the 
exchange districts 
as_used by the 
therner 

SOUTH HIGH SCHOOL 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Map showing the seven exchange districts of 
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Orange - Black 
World Review 


—Correcting Tests 
—Book Contest 
—Austin Helps Needy 
—Photography Taught 


This column, which is a_ regular 
feature of “The Southerner’, is de- 
voted to the discussion of problems 
and projects, which are foremost in 
‘the world of high schools. 


By Elaine Markuson 


A unique method for correcting 
composition tests has been success- 
fully devised by a head of the Eng- 
lish Department in the Pasadena Jun- 
ior College in California. Since all the 
tests consist entirely of choosing be- 
tween a wrong and a right word, the 
teachers have made cards that fit over 
each page, having holes cut directly 
above the correct word on the ex- 
amination sheet. Therefore, whenever 
a student crosses out the wrong word, 
the error is apparent, because a black 
line shows in the hole. 


Such a device would save much 
time and mental effort on the 
part of the teacher. Maybe if 
such an invention were introduced 
here many of the teachers 
wouldn’t hate to correct a bunch 
of examination, papers, and no 
matter how poor the writing 
might be on the examination 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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The Judges Speak! 


NEWSPAPERS 


Here are some newspaper faults 
gleaned from the contest but not nec- 
essarily listed in the order of promi- 
nence. 

1. Editorials are probably the weak- 
est part of the papers. They are usual- 
ly on hackneyed subjects, fail to “hit 
home”, are trite and stereotyped in 
style and thought. 

2. Humor is also weak. Better pa- 
pers have, generally, good humor. 
Others use clipped jokes, rehashed ma- 
terial, or have scarcely any humor at 
all. Tone, generally, high. Some of 
better papers have really good sections; 
but, in others, the attempts are pitiful. 

3. Editorializing in news-stories is 
surprisingly common. Students pos- 
sibly do not realize certain single words 
are editorial in nature. Ordinarily 
they take this form: “A very interest- 
ing program.” “One of the most suc- 
cessful ”, etc., etc. Best papers do 
not. 

4. A general lack of news-value 
sense is evident. There are many 
cases in which the size of heads and 
methods of playing up certain stories 


could be questioned. Much that is not 
worth first page copy gets major head- 
lines. 


5. There seems a general lack of 
lead-writing art. Many examples of 
stories beginning: “At a meeting of. .” 
“According to Ys 


, ete. 

6. Some—but not many—papers 
give “free puffs.” Free advertising in 
news columns is not so prevalent as 
formerly. One paper had at least ten 
inches on the first page, with large cap 
streamer at top saying, “See George 
Arliss in ‘Alexander Hamilton’—At 
Strand This Week”, on a motion pic- 
ture. 


7. Too many papers are imitations 
of something else. These lack origi- 
nality throughout, generally, since they 
are trying to follow something which 
restrains their own abilities. A num- 
ber of western papers, especially in 
California, trail Mr. Hearst, in make- 
up—and, oh, the editorial pages! 

8. As in 7, there is a number of 
Pepys diaries—mostly bad ones. At 
least ten to twelve. 

9. Too many gossip columns are 
disguised as personals. Such stuff as 
“George Booby was seen with a cer- 
tain blonde last night,” or worse. 

10. A very few papers attempt to 
cram everything on the front page— 
making it a pot-pourri of three-inch 
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OR the benefit of the contestants 

in the past C.S.P.A. competition 

among school publications, the 
judges from each group have been 
asked to submit in detail some of the 
most flagrant errors, together with the 
good points that they noted in the 
course of their decisions. 

Starting in this issue of “The Re- 
view”, you will find two senior high 
classes of both a newspaper and a 
magazine represented. This series will 
be continued in October and Novem- 
ber numbers as far as the copy permits. 


articles continued on some other page. 

11. Slovenly writing and judgment 
go hand in hand with sloppy make-up, 
etc., generally. 

12. Headlines are “scandalously 
terrible.” In general, they do not rep- 
resent fairly the content of their 
stories, they do not fit mechanically, 
and they are technically incorrect (in 
“splits”, verb forms, etc.) Even med- 
alists have poor headlines. 

13. Sports pages are generally good, 
although a few are notoriously partial 
and unfair. 

14. A marked tendency toward sans 
serifs style of typography is noted. This 
is usually well-done, but in some cases 
it is over-worked; as for example, there 
are three or so papers set entirely in 
sans serif, body and heads. To read 
this stuff in eight-point causes too much 
eye-strain. Not good typography. 
Generally good work, however. 

15. Coming events are still subor- 
dinate in the papers. Only a few pa- 
pers consistently play up futures. 

16. Literary material is generally 
better than it was two or three years 
ago, although some of it is worthless. 


17. Very few complimentary ads— 
no more than four or five out of 135 
used them. 

18. Most is legitimate advertising. 

19. About five papers use trick 
methods of layout. Some use no set 
form at all; some scatter the ads all 
over the page and insert reading mat- 
ter between them; some have a general 
idea of pyramidal method but do not 
stick to it always. 

20. Nearly all papers seem to be the 
work of students—some too much so! 

21. The impression of school is gen- 
erally good—rises with classification of 
the paper, generally. 

22. Plenty of room for good feature 

(Continued on Page 12) 


MAGAZINES 


1. Self-analysis blanks are not com- 
pletely filled out. Many questions are 
not answered at all. 

2. Title page, layout of staff and 
table of contents are all on one page— 
too crowded, but probably due to fi- 
nancial reasons. 

3. Borders, rulings and boxes are 
often absent. 

4. Departments and major stories 
often are begun on the left page. 

5. Initial letters are too often miss- 
ing. 

6. There are too few illustrations 
and those that are used are badly 
placed. One magazine puts all its car- 
toons on the last pages. 

7. Little art work was found. The 
advisers and staff do not take advan- 
tage of their art courses. Linoleum 
blocks and wood cuts might be used 
with little expense. 

8. Verse, often poor and childish, 
reflects its poor teaching, perhaps. 

S$. Short stories, not the type that 
pupils should be encouraged to write, 
often appear. Teachers or advisers 
can easily check this influx of crime, 
gangster and “mushy” love stories. 

10. Real, friendly, or light essays 
are rather rare. A retelling of history 
and biography, drawn from books and 
reference material, passes as essay 
work, 

11. There is little originality in the 
feature writing, which is largely con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

12. The humor is often clipped. 


13. Too many editorials are 
“preachy”. 

14. An overemphasis on school ac- 
tivities to the neglect of literary ma- 
terial is noticed. One magazine was 
really a newspaper in magazine form. 

15. Interviews and articles of, for 
and about alumni are not very fre- 
quently used. 

16. Some complimentary advertise- 
ments are still being inserted. 

17. There is not always a theme to 
the particular issue of the magazine. 

18. Some contained an oversupply 
of articles signed by both principal and 
teachers to the exclusion of pupil-writ- 
ten copy. 

Taking the magazines as a whole, I 
think they were fairly good, for no 
doubt the lack of money was a great 
factor in determining the size and con- 
tent of the magazines in this section 


of high schools. 
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The Editor Looks "Em Over 


(Continued from Page 1) 


charge of all the editorial work. Cen- 
tral did its part by visiting five schools 
in the vicinity which sent teams to the 
sectional. South Side sent reporters to 
eight of the schools. 


“A group from Central visited the 
following five towns: Arcola, Hunting- 
ton, Elmhurst, Monroeville, and La- 
fayette Center. The group gathered 
news and sports stories and secured 
advertising from the local merchants in 
the towns. 


“South Side’s group went to eight 
towns: Decatur, Monmouth, New Ha- 
ven, Leo, Woodburn, Harlan, Hoag- 
land, and Jefferson Center. This 
group likewise secured advertising and 
news and sports data. 


“The copy staff of South Side, which 
was in charge of the editing, spent the 
better part of two weeks over the copy 
which overflowed the box.” 


* * * 


This short article was written espe- 
cially for “The Argentian”, annual of 
the Argentine High School, Kansas 
City, Kansas, by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, noted author. Mrs. Fisher once 
lived in Kansas, so is to be included 
among the authors of the state in the 
carrying out of the theme of the book. 


“I was rather a small girl when my 
mother took me from Lawrence to 
Paris for a year’s schooling, and during 
that year my father, Professor James 
Hulme Canfield, made the change from 
Kansas University to Nebraska. So 
I never went back to Lawrence. 


“My recollection of it was the frag- 
mentary one of any child—the hard 


beaten earth of the Quincy street 
school house, Miss McCollister, who 
taught the sixth grade, and who was 
disrespectfully called ‘Old Miss Mc- 
Calico, the visits to our home of 
Willis Gleed, my dearly loved God- 
father (who was a Regent of the Uni- 
versity, I think, afterward) and the 
climb up the little hill to the Univer- 
sity and my father’s office. It always 
seemed a very small elevation to me, 
even as a child, because I was always 
sent back here for all summer vaca- 
tions to the Vermont Home, set in the 
midst of the mountains. 


“But if my own personal recollec- 
tions are not very dramatic or different 
from those of any child of that age, 
anywhere, the reflection from my 
father’s love of Kansas is still golden 
bright in my memory. He loved the 
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young state, the young University and 
the eager, enthusiastic young men and 
women who were spending themselves 
to build up the new Commonwealth 
into the right kind of a home for fut- 
ure Kansans. He had a long, success- 
ful, ardent, useful life, of which the 
Kansas years were only a part. But no 
period of his life was ever happier for 
him, and hence beloved of his children, 
than the years in Kansas.” 
Sincerely yours, 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
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Missouri Meeting 


The Missouri Interscholastic Press 
Association furnished one day’s pro- 
gram of the twenty-third annual Jour- 
nalism Week of the School of Jour- 
nalism of the University of Missouri, 
held in Columbia, Mo., May 1 to 7. 

Vernon Nash, exchange professor in 
journalism at Missouri, from Yenching 
University, Peiping, China, speaking 
on “The Unique Place of Students in 
Chinese Journalism,” told how the stu- 
dents of the Orient are gradually tak- 
ing their place in journalism. 

Charles W. Keller, Jr., professor of 
advertising at the University of Mis- 
souri School of Journalism, spoke on 
“Soliciting Advertising for the High 
School Newspaper.” He _ discussed 
three factors which determine the suc- 
cess of the high school papers. 

“They must be good advertising 
mediums,” he declared. The news and 
features must make the subscribers 
want to read them. Then, the adver- 
tising salesmen must be honest and en- 
thusiastic. 

“No pessimist ever sold any adver- 
tising or bought any,” Mr. Keller said. 
Finally, your school staff must render 
a real service to the advertiser by writ- 
ing good copy and informing him of 
any special days or events in the school 
calendar which may mean business for 


him. 
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Results of Questionnaire in Cleveland 


School 


One hundred sixty-three first choice 
votes for being most attractive to the 
eye were received by the front page, 
according to results of the question- 
naire which was conducted by the 
“University School News’, of Univer- 
sity School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The most popular feature of the en- 
tire newspaper, Sports Flashes, has 217 
devotees, while the same number like 
the style of headlines used in the pa- 


per. The sports page polled votes 
from 119 students who read that page 
most completely. 

Two hundred sixty-four question- 
naires were filled out in all, being dis- 
tributed as follows: Ten faculty, 39 
seniors, 55 juniors, 47 sophomores, 35 
freshmen, 31 eighths, 20 sevenths, and 
27 who desired to remain anonymous. 


Outsiders Read Paper 

It was discovered that 143 fathers, 
140 mothers, 38 sisters, and 55 broth- 
ers read the News every week. 

An interesting fact was revealed in 
that 232 readers signified their ap- 
proval concerning the placing and ar- 
ranging of articles. Only 19 never read 
the Senior Sketches, while 119 favored 
this weekly feature. 

Photography Is Essential 

Photography is essential to the 
sports page, according to 200 readers. 
The sports calendar also was liked by 
many. 

Pessimism has been satisfactorily 
subdued by 93 percent of the readers 
of the humor column. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 

PLAN FOR NEXT YEAR 

(Continued from Page 6) 

the coming issue, we found it necessary 
to refuse twenty inches of advertising 
because of the number of the mer- 
chants who hope to sell graduation 
materials.” 
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Subscription Advice Given 


© begin the subscription drive in 

the William Penn High School, 
York, Pennsylvania, Mr. Lambert 
Greenawalt, adviser of the “York-High 
Weekly”, states: 

1. Announcement at regular as- 
sembly when subscription drive starts 
and ends; announce also that percent- 
ages of home rooms, classes, societies, 
girls vs. boys, organizations, will be 
read from this platform at each as- 
sembly until further notice. (Assembly 
meets three times a week). 

2. Daily reports of new subscriptions 
obtained from each home room during 
the time of campaign. 

3. Student speeches in home rooms 
during regular home room periods 
(twice a week). 

4. Home room percentages of sales 
sent to each room at the close of the 
week. 

5. Free copies of first issue given to 
all pupils who register in senior high 
school for the first time. 

6. Letters in which are listed the per- 
centages of all organizations sent to 
secretaries of all societies and organi- 
zations. 

7. Success of campaign depends en- 
tirely upon the amount of friendly ri- 
valry instigated. 
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Man Must Fish 


The Adolescent Debates With Himself---By Leo Niessen, Jr. 


T has been thought for many years 
that man is the dependent member 
of the family; when poor man 

wants something, he goes to a woman 
and receives her help and advice. Poor 
creature! He must grope his way 
around the world blindly, dependent on 
a frail creature of the fairer sex. 

But now let us try to see whether 
man actually receives 
from woman his help 
and advice. Since 
man cannot think 
deeply enough to 
write sensibly, we 
shall take his sport 
life. When a man 
wants and craves 
pleasure, the first 
thing that enters his 
head is his wife; but 
if she is playing cards, then he, as a 
second choice, thinks of his new set of 
matched irons, or “gets the poker 
chips,” or runs for his contraptions of 
line, string, and things to pull the line 
down, and then others to pull the line 
up again (another silly invention by 
hopeless man) which is known as a 
fishing tackle. Another man runs for 
his “WACO” to go barnstorming, and 
others, better still, attempt to drive a 
four-footed animal with reins to steer, 
or better say, to hold to, not being 
skilled as woman. But what can man 
really enjoy in life by himself? We 
find him returning to his wife after 
his sport to ask her what suit he should 
put on, or how this tie looks—no doubt 
trying to match a light grey tie with 
@ herring-bone. Then he, poor thing, 
asks whether he should have a bite to 
eat before going out. From these few 
observations, it is obvious that the 
helpless fellow is dependent on his 
brilliant wife. 

However, sometimes man, with crea- 
tures of the same sex, equally inefficient 
of course, takes a trip in a boat of some 
kind. My goodness! Can it be safe 
for them to be out of sight of the mas- 
terminds? What would they do if the 
boat leaked, or if the motor stopped? 
Heavens! They would be utterly lost. 
We have read articles that something 
ought to be done about the poor hen; 
but what about poor man? Such a 
helpless creature allowed to roam the 
face of the earth at large! Goodness 
knows, some day he may cut himself 
shaving and bleed to death. What a 
tragedy that would be! Something 
really ought to be done about it. 
Maybe, if we tried, we could teach the 


funny and 
personalities. 


(Pa.) “Oracle.” 
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Magazine editors complain of lack 
of space for worthwhile material and 
yet find room for pages of supposedly 
sometimes 

Why not substitute for 
the scandal sheet, essay or fiction hu- 
mor of the type featured here. “Man 
Must Fish” was written by Leo Niessen, 
Jr., editor-in-chief of the Abington 


creature something. Now he just de- 
pends on woman for everything. 

We repeat (and WE doesn’t mean 
Lindbergh) that man cannot think 
deeply, and yet we shall try to go a 
little deeper than sport. In business, 
we find that man struggles at some- 
thing he knows nothing about. Do you 
know why? Well, we'll tell you. Be- 
cause the delightful 
creature possessing 
the _— supernatural 
mind has him “bull- 
ied,” as it were. He 
has to work hard to 
earn money—if only 
because his guiding 
light spends it as fast 
as he makes it—if 
not faster. When 
he comes home at 
night, “Wisdom” hands him food, and 
then runs out with her equally superior 
friends, leaving the custody of the 
house to the poor “it.” He must put 
the little “its” to bed, rake the fire 
and clean the house, then go to bed 
himself. Upon reading thus far, dear 
wisdomites, don’t you think it is about 
time you should let up on the poor 
things? Give them a break—of course 
not literally—they suffer enough al- 
ready. 

Before we utterly condemn man, let 
us pause a moment to contemplate the 
wisdom of those fair ones to whom he 
turns. 

There is no ques- 
tion as to whether 
woman has sense, is 
there? No, of course 
not, no doubt, and 
less sense; that is the 
question. It has been 
completely demon- 
strated that woman 
makes the world go 
’round,—and man’s 
head, too. Now we 
shall attempt to de- 
scribe the momentous 
events which so oc- 
cupy woman’s daily 
life that she never 
gives poor man any 
sympathy. The beautiful creatures, 
so like unto Venus, rise not before ten 
o’clock—I am writing about the ones 
who have a husband landed and not 
the “wisdomites” still studying wisdom 
to spring on man—leisurely dress, and 
have breakfast when they feel the urge 
for nourishment, go down and take 
poor man’s expensive new speedster— 


objectionable 


Block by Maud Anderson 


he is made to use the train—and tear 
all over creation to meet some of their 
Minervas for luncheon. 

After luncheon, they drive to the 
theatre, where they learn more about 
woman’s superiority over man. They 
arrive home in time to open a can of 
Ritter’s beans for man, while the same 
terror-stricken man _ arrives home 
weary, saying his greeting with flowers, 
presenting her with a huge bunch of 
red roses. The answer he receives is, 
“You know I like pink roses better.” 
Thus woman is bored with the worth- 
lessness of the “it” member of the 
family, and repeatedly assures him that 
he is hopeless. Then woman rushes 
out again and leaves the same orders 
with her boring husband. Men really 
are such stupid things. Can one 
imagine man purposely bringing a 
dozen red roses, when he should have 
known his wife likes pink roses? It is 
almost incredible that one could be so 
absolutely careless and thoughtless; but 
then, he is a mere man. 

Women have so many more ways to 
amuse themselves than man has. If a 
woman has two hours in the afternoon, 
she can play cards, as all women seem 
to enjoy this dangerous and daring 
sport to the greatest extent. They also 
have their little luncheons and teas, or 
whatever those silly little things are that 
tend to make the woman superior to 
Whenever man has an idea, a 
woman comes along 
and has one far more 
superior and practi- 
cal. She cannot help 
it, she was made bril- 
liant. She can do al- 
most anything in the 
world, right or 
wrong, to a certain 
extent, and get away 
with it by telling the 
poor man, “I didn’t 
know,” or “I forget.” 
Thus by such a pre- 
cise answer, she sat- 
ishes man. There is 
absolutely no get- 
ting away from it, 
and no doubt about 
it, woman is far superior to man in 
everything. 

We even see this in mythology, in the 
story of the goddess and the apple of 
discord, which was to be awarded to 
the fairest. All the results were caused 
by a brilliant feminine creature. The 
Battle of Troy, the story we are so 
well acquainted with, was caused by 


man. 


tleven 





Helen, another woman, who was 
stolen by Paris. Here Helen caused 
many tragic deaths in the ten years’ 
war. She no doubt planned to get her 
man, and made poor Paris fall in love 
with her. But I guess if it hadn’t been 
for dumb Paris, she wouldn’t have 
eloped; so therefore, I suppose, after 
all, he caused the war. 


Whatever a woman wants, she gets. 
We all know that. If she desires a tall, 
thin,—or any kind of an “it” she is sure 
to get him. Poor “it”, what can he do 
under such great chains of love for one 
who cannot but be admired because of 
her loveliness and her knowledge? So 
far, the words we have written seem to 
say right out that man is hopeless, al- 
ways was hopeless, and always will be 
hopeless unless clever woman takes a 
step to improve him. Men suffer even 
in their styles, wearing about three 
sacks of clothes on a hot and stifling 
day while woman wears a light, cool, 
summer dress. Why does man do this? 
Not by choice, but because woman has 
him bullied. The woman wears what 
she pleases, and some do not please 
very much. She wears all different 
colors, cuts, and such, while poor man 
wears blue or brown or grey or tan, 
always with the same cuts and never 
altering either style or color. 


In conclusion, we shall turn the 
light of truth on this illusion about 


What we have said 


helpless man. 
about man is only what women like to 
believe about him. The truth is, when- 
ever a man wants something, he gets 
it, not consulting a fickle, silly-minded 
woman for any other purpose than to 
let her think that she is of some im- 


portance in the house. If a button 
comes off his coat, a man doesn’t run 
around for a wife to sew it on, but for 
a needle to sew it on. And when he 
wants honest-to-goodness man’s pleas- 
ure, he goes to the old crowd of boys. 
It is funny how the fair ones fool 
themselves by thinking that they are 
the independent members of the fam- 
ily. They go to their parties and rave 
about their pleasant day; but they can 
hardly wait till they get home to their 
man, even if they do deny it. When 
she buys a dress, although she might 
not like it as much as some others, she 
knows she buys this kind, not the other, 
because he likes it. Yet women think 
they are independent. They go to 
their teas and card parties where they 
try to outdo each other with gossip, 
but they always look forward to see- 
ing the supposedly dependent “it.” 
Women often want things, but if he— 
now the more intellectual one—de- 
cides for her that she doesn’t want it, 
she confesses that she does not want 
it after all, and doesn’t get it. So 
with everything. When he leaves for 
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a trip, she, in her parting words, says 
pleadingly, “Come home soon, and 
think of me,” while he says, “The trip 
is going to be fine; first we go by boat, 
etc., etc.” Still woman considers her- 
self the finishing touch to the world. 
Although I admit man was made only 
out of slime of the earth, and woman, 
out of a rib of man, we can assure you 
that both man and woman return to 
slimy earth. But who cares anyway? 


Finally, let us apologize for all that 
we have said on this subject. We have 
not said what we wanted to say. All 
we wanted to say was that at present 
man is dependent, and woman inde- 
pendent. So, woman, man leaves you 
with the whole world to conquer and 
prove that you are independent, too, 
like your admired men, and leaves you 
to keep kidding yourself. But re- 
member and take care of yourselves, 
for man can’t be bothered; he must 


fish. 


THE JUDGES SPEAK! 
(Continued from Page 9) 


writing—very little of it is being done. 


23. No more than five papers use 
syndicate stuff. The ones that do run: 
cross-word puzzles, fashion cuts, etc. 


24. Style is extremely inconsistent. 
The style books seems lost. Better 
paper, better style. Copy editing bad. 
Proof reading generally good. 


25. In general, papers are much bet- 
ter than they were two or three years 
ago. They show study of technique 
and an attempt to live up to it. Chief 
weaknesses, possibly, are: Humor, fea- 
tures, and headlines. Make-up, usual- 
ly good. News-judgment, poor. News- 


writing, fair. 


Evening 


HIN violet vapors 
Hang dreamily 
Over the tallest tapers 
Of the firs. 
Nymph-like— 
The whitened birches 
Shrink timidly into 
The wrapping shadows. 
The dim and dulled light 
From a blue moon 
Streams waveringly 
Through the pointed fingers 
Of the poplars. 
Hushed quiet 
Has tip-toed up the hills. 
—Clara Mannheimer 
Bay Ridge High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ON QUI VIVE WITH 
OUR EXCHANGES 
(Continued from Page 8) 


paper, the answer put down by 
the student would appear clearly. 


To observe Book Week, November 
15-21, the Survey, a newspaper of the 
Brooklyn Technical High School, 
New York is conducting a book con- 
test. A book, of his own choice, will 
be awarded the student who submits 
the best solution. The correct solution 
and the name of the winner is to ap- 
pear in the Survey of November 20. 
In the case of ties, there will be a 
supplementary contest held to decide 
the final winner. A group of jumbled 
type words, when put in the correct 
order, spell the title of a well known 
book of fiction. For example: Newt- 
moltile is transcribed into Little 
Women. 


Book lovers and those who real- 
ly like to read books as a hobby 
would shine if such a contest were 
given at South. Not only would 
such a jumble of words really 
show a person how deciphering 
his brain was, but the person him- 
self would get a keen sense of en- 
joyment and fun out of it. 


In order to lessen the distress 
among the needy inhabitants of the 
Austin community, a city wide cam- 
paign is being supported by the stu- 
dents of the Austin high school to se- 
cure wearing apparel. 


Such a campaign would afford 
some organizations in various 
cities an excellent opportunity to 
assist in collecting and distribut- 
ing articles of clothing to the 
needy. 


Courses in photography are to be 
taught in the San Francisco Continua- 
tion School. The course if instituted 
will consist of the routine followed in 
the production of art studies, from 
the composition, or grouping and 
placing of the image on the picture, to 
the final stages, which take in the 
type of paper to use for the picture, 
and the mounting or background for 
the individual types. Intermediate 
stages would consist of the snapping 
of the photo, dark room processes, 
retouching the negatives and _ the 
printing procedures. The course will 
also encompass the highly technical 
work of coloring pictures in water 
colors and oils. 
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Creative Writing— The Short § tory 


LL writing can be classified as re- 
A productive or creative. Repro- 

ductive writing is the simple ex- 
pression of fact and is the product of 
mind and imagination presenting 
things as they are, as they come to us 
from the outer world through the ex- 
ternal senses, whereas creative writing 
is produced by these faculties when 
they recast the data furnished by the 
senses into new forms. 


Reproductive writing may be com- 
pared to the product of a photographic 
lens, which, in a view camera, repro- 
duces external scenes with mathemati- 
cal accuracy of line, mass and tone, or, 
in a movie camera, reproduces scenes 
and action with the same automatic fi- 
delity to truth. 


More complicated is the work of the 
creative imagination, which is really 
the combined product of intellect and 
reproductive imagination, the latter 
furnishing scene and action, the former 
selecting, rejecting, emphasizing or sub- 
ordinating according to a_ precon- 
ceived plan. 


This distinction applies to all the 
principal forms of discourse. There 
is reproductive description, the word- 
photo, and creative description, the 
word-painting or sketch. In narration 
we have history and the news story on 
the one hand, and the many forms of 
narrative fiction on the other. To this 
latter class belongs the short story. 


If history and the news story can be 
compared to unedited movie film, edu- 
cational film, and the news reel, the cre- 
ative types of narration find their par- 
allel in the feature film as it finally 
comes from the studio, the combined 
product of the reproductive work of 
Scene painters, costumers and camera- 
men, assembled, selected and “cut” by 
director or producer as a secondary 
creative force adapting the original 
creation of the scenario writer. 


A LREADY, we have two elements 

to incorporate into our definition 
of the short story. It is an imagina- 
tive narrative. In order to distinguish 
it from other forms of imaginative 
narrative, we can do no better than 
quote the complete definition of this 
highly specialized form as given by 
Professor J. Berg Esenwein in his 
“Writing the Short Story.” According 
to this authority, the short story is a 
“(1) brief, (2) imaginative (3) nar- 
tative, (4) unfolding a single, predom- 
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By ALFRED A. PURCELL, S. J. 
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Alfred A. Purcell, S. J. 


HIS lucid explanation of that phase of 

creative writing, the short story, was de- 
livered as an address at the Eighth Annual 
Convention of the C. S. P. A. on March 
11, 1932, by Father Purcell, who is faculty 
adviser of the “Regis Monthly” of the 
Regis High School, New York City. 


inating incident (5) and a single chief 
character (6) by means of a plot, (7) 
the details of which are so selected and 
the whole treatment so organized, that 
a single impression is produced.” 


(1) The short story is brief. This 
does not mean that we can measure it 
mathematically, or define its length 
within narrow limits. There is a long, 
short story and a short, short story. 
In this day of haste and hurry the lat- 
ter form is much in demand among 
publishers, especially the “Short Short 
Story Complete on this Page.” How- 
ever, such mechanical demands are 
often too great a check on that free- 
dom which the imagination needs to 
produce a piece of literature. The 
story will generally be sufficiently short 
if it conforms to the other requirements 
of a short story as presently to be ex- 


plained. 
As numbers (2) and (3) in the defi- 


nition have already been discussed, we 
can proceed at once to (4). 


HE single, predominating _inci- 

dent distinguishes the short story 
from the epic, the drama, the scenario, 
which is closely allied to the drama, 
and the tale, all of which contain a 
number of incidents which are often 
loosely connected or not connected at 
all in a creative way, but are left in 
natural time order. This is especially 
true of the epic, for example, the Ho- 
meric tales in the Iliad and Odyssey, 
the wanderings of Aeneas in the Roman 
epic of Vergil, the Idylls of the King, 
and their source, Mallory’s “Morte 
D’Arthur. It is also true of the tale, 
for while the tale may be relatively 
brief, it is bound to contain a number 
of incidents, as it depends for its in- 
terest on incidents rather than upon 
plot and the revelation of character. 
Not that the short story is always re- 
stricted to one incident, but one inci- 
dent must so predominate that it keeps 
all others in a very subordinate posi- 
tion. 

(5) The short story unfolds a single, 
chief character. In this particular it is 
even more closely marked off from the 
epic and the tale. Neither of these un- 
folds or develops a character as is done 
in the short story, the drama or the 
novel. The personages who stalk 
through their pages are endowed some- 
times with marvelous external activity, 
encounter many and _ strange adven- 
tures, but their characters remain sta- 
tic. Besides, they are present often in 
great numbers and, like the characters 
of the drama or novel, rival one an- 
other in the space they occupy. There 
is no ruthless subordination of all oth- 
ers to one solitary figure. Indeed, it 
sometimes happens, as in the Idylls of 
the King, that for whole chapters an 
ostensibly secondary character steps to 
the fore and relegates the hero of the 
entire work to a relatively obscure posi- 
tion. King Arthur is everything in the 
first Idyll. In Gareth and Lynette and 
in the Holy Grail, he is scarcely more 
than a background. The interest de- 
pends on the variety and novelty of 
the incidents rather than on the char- 
acters themselves. 

On the other hand, the drama and 
the novel join the short story, in rely- 
ing on the development of character 
and plot to arouse interest. Take for 
example, the development of the char- 
acter of Shylock in the Merchant of 
Venice, and the hero of almost any 
representative novel. 


The short story is still further dif- 
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ferentiated from the drama and the 
novel in that it is restricted more rigid. 
ly to a single, predominating character. 
Very often, where the action of its hero 
is internal, as in many of Guy de Mau- 
passant’s stories and the “Tales” of Ed- 
gar Allan Poe, there is absolutely no 
other character sharing the action. All 
other persons in such productions are 
unsubstantial shadows whose sole pur- 
pose is to give setting to the activities 
of the protagonist. But even if they 
are given movement and life, they are 
left undeveloped, pawns in the game 
he plays, puppets pulled by strings he 
holds throughout the story. Not se the 
characters of drama. Is Shylock the 
only significant figure in the Merchant 
of Venice? What shall we say of 
Portia, of Bassanio, even of such minor 
characters as Gratiano, Lorenzo and 
Jessica? As for the novel, it is a cross- 
section of life. Not one character, but 
a whole period of history is often work 
ed up in utmost detail, with all the 
multitudinous characters of different 
levels of society that are to be found 
or imagined in that period. Vanity 
Fair is a noteworthy example of this 
wide range of treatment in the novel. 


Finally we come to the two most im- 
portant distinguishing elements of the 
short story, by which it is irrevocably 
separated from these two more elab- 
orate forms of imaginative narrative, 
and even from the novelette, which is 
only a condensed novel in structure, 
(6) and (7), its exacting unity of plot 
aimed at creating a single impression. 


In a play like the “Merchant of 
Venice” we may have three or four 
plots, each with its principa! and lesser 
characters, and while the marvelous 
genius of a Shakespeare can weave 
them into some sort of unity, it will 
never be that homogeneous unity, that 
single thread of action which leads to 
the needle-pointed climax that touches 
the sensitive receptive imagination of 
the reader as does the short story with 
its single impression. The novel, too. 
must necessarily weaker such an ef. 
fort by the breaks in its action involved 
in going back to gather up other 
threads of plot in the transition from 
chapter to chapter. 


Thus we see that in this highly spe- 
cialized form of creative writing, the 
short story, everything is subordinated 
to the production of a single impres- 
sion. To achieve this, it must discard 
all the varied, unrelated incidents of 
the rambling epic and tale. Deprived 
of their sources of interest, it must win 
attention by focusing interest on a 
single character, removing all others, 
and even in this, paring off all growth 
except in that single straight line that 
leads to the single impression. For 
the same reason it must reject variety 
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of plot, departing here, as in the case 
of character, from the drama and the 
novel, until finally it stands alone 


among ‘all forms of creative narration 
in its aim, in its structure and in its 
effect. 


Junior High Department 


A Perpetuating Staff Sells Advertising 


By HARRIE LEWIS 


They Get the “Ads” 


Here is a story that shows how 
an alert advertising staff “cashes 
ir” on a large amount of ad- 
vertising for a junior high maga- 
zine, “The Chanticleer,” of the 
Nathaniel Hawthorne Junior 
High School, Yonkers, New 
York. Its alert business manag- 
er and author of this article is 
Harrie Lewis, who has been reg- 
ular in his attendance at the Col- 
umbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion conventions. 


HE three issues of “The Chanti 
7 cleer” come out in December, 
March and June. Hawthorne 
Junior High School has _ seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grade pupils. At 
the beginning of the school year there 
are six members on the business staff, 
three ninth graders, and three eighth 
graders. The city is divided into six 
territories and each boy has one of 
these territories in which to sell ad- 
vertising. 

After the second issue of the maga- 
zine comes out we select three seventh 
grade boys to add to the staff. When 
it is time for the last issue of “The 
Chanticleer”, each of the ninth grade 
boys takes one cf the seventh graders 
into his territory, teaches him how to 
sell advertising and introduces him to 
the men in his district. Then in June 
the three ninth graders graduate. 

The following fall the seventh grad- 
ers, who have now become eighth grad- 
ers, take over the territory that was 
left them by the graduates. In this 
way everyone on the staff has had some 
good experience in selling and has also 
been introduced to his prospective 
customers, which makes the selling of 
advertising much easier. 

In selecting new members for the 
staff we send a notice to all the seventh 
grades telling them that on a certain 
date anyone who would like a_posi- 
tion on the business staff may report 
to a certain room. Here we explain 
to them that we are going to give each 


one a test, one requirement of which 
will be to make believe that some mem- 
ber of the staff is a prospective custo- 
mer and try to sell him an advertise- 
ment. Then to give the boys an idea 
of what it is necessary to say, a member 
of the staff demonstrates his sales talk 
and tells them his answer for certain 
common objections. 


HEN each prospective staff member 

is brought before the staff and given 
a chance to try to sell an ad to one of 
its members. 

In this way we can find out the ability 
of the boys to cope with unexpected 
difficulties and see if they have natural 
selling ability. We next interview the 
teachers of the boys whom we think 
did the best on the test and find out if 
their record is satisfactory and if they 
are trustworthy, etc. If so, they are 
given the positions on the staff. 

Before each issue of “The Chanti- 
cleer” goes to press, we have an ad- 
vertising contest in the school. We ex- 
plain to the advertisers that we will 
add his name to a list of merchants 
which will be posted on every bulletin 
board in the school. The pupils then 
select one of the merchants’ adver- 
tisements. The copy is handed to us 
and we in turn take it to the different 
merchants who select the ones they 
like best. These are printed in the 
“Chanticleer” with the pupil’s name in 
small type at the bottom of the ad they 
wrote. Naturally, when the magazine 
comes out they all want to see if their 
copy was used and immediately turn to 
the advertising. In this way they can- 
not help but read the advertising—just 
what the advertiser wants. 

The ads in the magazine are then 
judged and money prizes are awarded 
to the winners in one of the general 
assemblies. 

We find that this works quite well. 
It makes an excellent point when sell- 
ing advertising because it shows the 
merchant that we are really taking an 
interest in his advertisement. Also we 
can play on the fact that when the 
pupils are writing ads for the contest 
they are bound to remember who the 
merchant was that they wrote the copy 
for. 
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As an Affiliated Organization of the 


National Educational Association 


attend the 


Atlantic City Meetings 


Thursday, June 30—2 P. M— 
Symposium on School Publications. 
publication and how it fits into the school and com- 
Short talks by leading educational author- 


Your school 


munity. 
ities. 


Friday, July 1—10 A. M— 
State Chairmen of the C. S. P. A. Discussion of 
plans for increasing their service to Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association members. 


May, 1932 


11 A. M— 
Advisers to School Publications. Meeting of the 
Columbia School Press Advisers Association. 


This is not the first time the C. S. P. A. has met with the 
N. E. A. In 1926, the sesquicentennial year, we held our 
first meeting at Philadelphia, largely attended by advisers 
from all over the United States. 


This meeting will be our first as an affiliated organi- 


zation. 
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New Brunswick Meeting 


Sets A High Standard 


The first meeting of the advisers to 
be conducted by one of the newly ap- 
pointed state chairmen for the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association was 
held under the direction of Miss Do- 
lores W. Bordner of the Westfield 
(N. J.) High School, as a part of the 
annual teachers convention held in 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, on Sat- 
urday, May 7. Miss Sally Martin of 
the “New York Times” outlined the 
types of publicity within the reach of 
the average school and acceptable to 
newspapers. 

Miss Martin was formerly a member 
of the teaching profession with a com- 
plete understanding of its problems 
and based her talk on the results of in- 
terviews with the executives of news 
departments of the “Times.” Her ad- 
dress is printed elsewhere in this maga- 
zine. 

The second speaker was Joseph M. 
Murphy, Director of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association and also 
Director of the Bureau of Public Re- 
lations at the Catholic University of 
America in Washington, D. C. He 
pointed out two paths which were open 
to the advisers to the publication, one 
of which must be chosen in order to 
pursue a definite and constructive 
policy. One consists of a slavish imi- 
tation of the commercial press with a 
pre-vocational aspect. The other 
course, and that followed by the C. S. 
P. A., believes the publication to be an 
emanation from the experiences of the 
students and should remain a part of 
the school system only so long as it 
conforms to accepted educational 
theory and practice. 


For most students, work on the pub- 
lication is a transitory experience; for 
some, it is the beginning of a larger 


interest. The function of the adviser 
is to conform to the accepted stan- 
dards of school publications practice 
and to keep the interest within the 
scope and abilities of the students with 
whom he is dealing. This includes the 
school as well as the publications staff. 

A question box was conducted by 
Miss Gertrude L. Turner, adviser to 
the “Oracle” and director of publicity 
for the Abington (Pa.) High School. 

The meeting was attended by a large 
number of advisers and teachers inter- 
ested in publications and will illustrate 
the manner in which it is possible for 
state advisory groups to meet for the 
discussion of common problems and 
the presentation of the facts which the 
advisers must experience. It is hoped 
that very shortly similar meetings will 
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be conducted in all states on similar 
lines. Miss Bordner has established a 
precedent and set a high standard in 
the type of meeting which she organ- 
ized, and other state chairmen who 
follow her lead may expect to achieve 
a similar success. 


A STORY THAT HAS NO END 
(Continued from Page 3) 
pool. Another ship, bound for Havre, 
took its place. “And then another 

a 

At the end of the third day the king 
interrupted his story with: “Well, well, 
we have had enough of the loading of 
the ships; we will suppose that they 
have all the wheat they wanted; tell 
us what happened afterwards.” 

The story-teller had learned his part 
well, for he replied: “If it pleases 
your majesty, it is impossible to tell 
you what happened afterwards before 
I have told you what happened first.” 

Three weeks later, he had just fin- 
ished the year of 1931 with 18,585,- 
611.30 bushels loaded on ships bound 
to every port of importance in the 
world. On the twenty-third day the 
king could bear it no longer, and cried 
out: “O man, that is enough! Take 
my daughter, take my kingdom, take 
anything—take everything, only let us 
hear no more of this abominable load- 
ing of wheat.” He then fell to mutter- 
ing, “And then another bushel slid 
down the tube and . . .” 


EDITORIALS THAT COMMEND 
(Continued from Page 4) 
that Central has school spirit and the 
student body will support the school 
to the last if approached in the proper 
manner. 
— vv YF 
This sports commendation from “The 
Pine Cone” of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 
places the emphasis upon real values 
of fair play instead of false ones of 
sceres merely, and has the “stuff” which 
sways public opinion for the better. 


Zebra Stuff 


ATURDAY the mighty Zebras 

were defeated by Camden. Yet 
Pine Bluff high school is just as proud 
of them in defeat as in victory. Both 
teams triumphed in sportsmanship and 
spirit. 

Fair play is a requisite of a good 
player. Not only are strong bodies 
built, but foundations for strong char- 
acters are laid on the gridiron. The 
late Knute Rockne placed football on 
its high plane by teaching that fair 
play was the greatest victory. 

Several years ago a noted team of 
an eastern college won widespread ad- 
miration for its prayers before games. 
The prayer was not for for victory, but 
for divine guidance in playing a clean 
game. When each player enters the 
field with a determination to play fair- 
ly, a moral victory is won. As _ the 
Zebras engage the El Dorado Wild- 
cats next Saturday, they start with a 
clean slate. 

“For when the one great Scorer 
comes, to write against your name, he 
writes not that you won or lost, but 
how you played the game.” 


THE NEW 32 PAGE HEADLINE SCHEDULE 


A complete survey designed for all types of newspapers. 


$.75 to members; $1.00 to non-members. 


OFFICIAL C. S. P. A. STYLE BOOK 


$.15 to members; $.25 to non-members. 


OFFICIAL C.S.P. A. INSIGNIA FOR MASTHEAD 


$ .50 to members only. 


PROOFREADING CARDS 
$ .05—6 for $ .25. 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO: 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
406 John Jay Hall 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Enclose Stamps, Check, or Money-Order 
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